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HOW | WRITE MY SERMONS. 











A CONFESSION. 





1 have consented to write a brief article on 
this topic, not at ali because I fancy that an 
anxious world is waiting for the information it 
may contain, but because I think I see good in 
the project of the two young men who are start- 
ing this magazine. 

I am not quite certain that it might not be a 
good thing to devise some means to discourage 
people from writing so much. It is said that 
“speech is silver, but silence is golden.” But if 
indeed this be true, the “gold bugs” are in a 
hopeless minority, and, with or without the help 
of Congress, the “coining of silver” seems 


likely to go on. Since, therefore, people will 
talk, and write too, it is a good thing to do what 
one can to insure that it shall be in the best 
manner possible. 

The purpose of this magazine, then, com- 
mends itself to me. There is to-day a great 
army of writers. And though it be true that 
each one will have his own methods, still the 
experiences of others may often convey valuable 
hints and suggestions. “Everybody is wiser 
than anybody,” and so, at least, some of the 
“anybodies ” ought to be able to learn some- 
thing from the experience of “ everybody.” 

This general word on the general subject 
seems appropriate to the first number; but as | 
have not been engaged to “write up” the new 
periodical, perhaps I had better go on with my 
own topic. 

The beginning of this “confession” must bear 
a striking resemblance to the celebrated lecture 
that everybody has heard about on “ The Snakes 
of Ireland” —“ There are no snakes in Ire- 
land.” 1am asked to tell the readers of this 
magazine how I write my sermons; and the 
first point that I must set down is the fact 
that J do not write them at all. 

This reply would have satisfied most editors; 
but this particular one still wished I would tell 
about it, whatever my method might be. So, in 
deference to his wishes, I go on. 

For the first three years of my preaching I 
wrote every word with the utmost care, for the 
simple, but sufficient, reason that I could not get 
courage to attempt anything else. But in those 
days, —as ever since,—I was firmly persuaded 
that the best results of preaching could be at- 
tained by speaking, and not by reading. The 
lecturer, the lawyer, the campaign speaker, the 
member of Congress, —all these would lose half 
their power should they attempt to read their 
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addresses. This is universally admitted. And 
I have never seen any good reason for suppos- 
ing that human nature is essentially different on 
Sunday from what it is on the other six days of 
the week. An address is not an essay; and 
though it does not read so well in print, it may 
still produce a greater and a better effect on the 
audience at the time. And that which is to be 
delivered to an audience is like a cannon ball — 
it is to be judged by the execution it does when 
discharged, not by an examination of its qual- 
ity afterwards. If one can combine both qual- 
ities in a sermon, all the better; but the chief 
thing is its immediate effect on the hearers. 

Holding this faith, | determined to translate 
it into works. My first attempts were not en- 
couraging. My audience, my wife, and my own 
disgust were all against me. But I had a little 
of the martyr spirit in me, and was willing not 
only to suffer myself, but to see the audience 
suffer too fora principle. Besides, I remem- 
bered how it was told of the old Dr. Tyng,—a 
famous speaker,—that he said he learned to 
speak “by spoiling six parishes.” 1 remem- 
bered also that Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, 
had said that the way to teach a young man to 
preach was the same as that by which you teach 
a puppy, to swim—“pitch him in.” So I kept 
on. 


For twelve years now, — though my sermons 
have all been published, — very few of them have 


been written. They are published from short- 
hand reports. And generally no part of them 
is ever written. I am often asked if | 
and commit my sermons to memory. 
something I never did in my life. It seems to 
me that one who does this is in danger of ap- 
pearing as if he were “speaking a piece.” And, 
besides, unless one has a better verbal memory 
than | have, it would be an intolerable drudgery. 
In most cases I write nothing, not even a plan 
cr sketch. It bothers me to have my attention 
diverted by an effort to remember sonrething 
that has been written down. | prefer everything 
on paper, or nothing. 

When I do write it is done with great rapid- 
ity. And, undoubtedly, writing is the easier 
method. For when once it is on paper all the 
mental strain and nervous worry about it are 
over. Let no man, then, take up the method of 
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speaking under the impression that it is easier 
than writing. For me, at any rate, it is the 
method that requires much the greater amount 
of hard work. ‘There are only two classes of 
persons who can afford to speak to an audience 
without the most careful and laborious prepara- 
tion, —inspired people and fools. I do not claim 
to belong to the first class, and I try to keep out 
of the last. So I work very hard in prepara- 
tion for public speech. And I am urged to this 
by another consideration. I regard it as a 
species of dishonesty, .avoring of fraud, to 
claim the time and attention of an audience 
unless one has done his best to have something 
that is worthy of their listening. One may not 
always succeed, but at least he can /ry. 

My method, then, is first to be sure za my 
own mind that 1 have something to say that it 
is important that people shouid hear. 
viction is the basis of all earnestness. 1 cannot 
look an audience in the face without it. Here, 
of course, I may be mistaken, but I must do my 
best. (This point is equally pertinent in the case 
of anyone who offers anything to the public.) 
lam more anxious about a topic than I am 
about a text. I am aware that many think 
nothing is a sermon that has no text. But re- 
membering that Jesus and the Apostles got 
along without texts, and that texts are really a 
modern invention, I do not let this fact disturb 
me. Iam always glad of a text; but I will not 
twist Scripture for the sake of having one, as is 
often done. 

I decide on my subject as early in the week 
as possible. Then, without much worry over the 
matter, I let my mind play about it at odd mo- 
ments, — in intervals of reading, study, parish 
work, or on the street. It acts like a magnet, 
and draws all sorts of things to itself. The 
mind seems to work sub-consciously, and some- 
times the whole scheme will emerge into con- 
sciousness complete and ready. But I give 
some definite time to earnest and hard thought 
on the subject each day, — by preference in the 
morning, when I am freshest. 

In thinking it out I pay no attention to words. 
But I think out my line of thought until I have 
it completely in hand. I want it so that if an 
earthquake should come in the middle of the 
sermon I could climb up on the ruins after it 
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was over and continue the sermon at the point 
where I left off. I said I have a very poor 
verbal memory; but if a line of thought is log- 
ical, if one point naturally follows another, I 
can remember this and keep to it through an 
hour or two of speaking. 

In my opinion, the most essential quality 
about either writing or speaking is what I will 
call movement. If one is in dead earnest after 


some definite end, and is seen to be in motion 
toward that end, it is human nature to be inter- 
ested in seeing whether he gets there. But you 
get tired of watching even a gorgeously-uni- 
formed soldier, if he is only “marking time.” 

My last word, then, to both speaker and writer 
is this: Have some important end in view; 
take the straightest (z. ¢., the most logical) road 
that leads to it; and then go. 

M. F. Savage. 





THE ART OF INTERVIEWING. 


American journalism can lay claim to having 
originated many new ideas in the making of 
newspapers. Interviewing is one of them. It 
was for many years the scoff of the European, 
and especially of the English, press. To-day it 
is getting to be as common a feature of the Lon- 
don as of the New York and Boston newspapers. 
Interviewing always had a strong fascination for 
me, and in the course of nearly twenty years of 
work on the press I have had no duty assigned 
to me which has given me, in the doing of it, 
more genuine pleasure. So when my friends, 
the editors of this new journal, invited me to 
“write up a piece” for this first number, and 
left me free to name the topic, the art of inter- 
viewing at once occurred to me. That it is an 
art, and not a science, is unquestionable. 

A science is a matter of exact knowledge and 
precise rules, and interviewing cannot be prac- 
tised by any exact and unvarying method. Ina 
stack of shorthand note-books piled away at 
home I have the original notes of many hun- 
dreds of interviews, but I have written - out 
many scores besides of which there were no 
original notes. Not all our eminent men and 
women will permit an interviewer to make notes; 
the sight of a note-book would terminate the 
conversation and kill the interview right off. 
No two men will interview in just the same way. 
The whims and foibles of great men are brought 
to no one’s notice more sharply than to the in- 
terviewer’s. Hence interviewing is a very art- 
ful art. The successful interviewer must have, 
above all things, tact. In that one word “tact” 


is included an easy address, self-assured yet not 
obviously impudent; a fluent tongue, ready yet 
not impertinent; a quick, almost intuitive, per- 
ception of the situation between himself and the 
person to be interviewed, so as to avoid offence 
and win confidence by asking the right question 
in the right way, and leaving awkward things 
unsaid. Add to this tact three things, viz.: (1) 
the ability to report speech verbatim, (2) the 
capacity to remember vividly and accurately the 
substance of what is said in an hour’s conversa- 
tion, and (3) a good general acquaintance with 
the merits of the questions (the facts and argu- 
ments involved) to which the interviews relate, 
and you have the completely-equipped inter- 
viewer. 

It may be said that there have been and are 
many successful interviewers who were not 
shorthand reporters. This is only half true. 
There are longhand reporters who can and do 
get a great many first-class interviews, but they 
do it by reason of superior natural abilities, and 
not infrequently by reason also of superior ad- 
vantages in the matter of long personal intimacy 
with the interviewed persons. They would do 
it equally well and much easier, and still more 
to the satisfaction of the people interviewed, if 
they were able to take down an interview verba- 
tim, just as fast as it was talked tothem. Judge 
Abbott, the veteran Democratic leader, with 
whom I have conducted probably a couple of 
score of interviews, said to me on a famous oc- 
casion when I sought his views for my paper: 
“All right, I'll give you a talk, because you 
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can get down what I say just as | say it; the 
Daily sent a man over to me an hour 
ago and I wouldn’t say anything, because I 
found he couldn’t take down what I said except 
in longhand, and I couldn’t waste all day with 
him.” This is an illustrative incident of what is 
always liable to happen to an interviewer who 
cannot write shorthand. 

Per contra, there are some men who dread 
the note-book, and always meet an interviewer 
with something like this: “ Now, I don’t want to 
have any questions put to me, and I don’t want 
you to quote my exact words; in fact, I don’t 
want to be interviewed at all, but if you'll prom- 
ise me not to make any notes, and just listen to 
what I'll tell you, and go back and write up a 
sensible piece in your own way, and let me see a 
proof of it before it’s printed, — why, I’m willing 
to give you all I know about this thing.” This 
is the ultra-nervous type of interviewee. He 
must be humored. You must tell him that you 
wouldn’t dream of making notes; that all you 
want is just his story, and of course he shall 
have a proof, two proofs, any number of proofs, 
until he is satisfied. Underneath his affected 
fear that he will not say the correct thing this 
interviewee is often very vain of his faculty of 
putting things; humor him in this also. Put in 
many ornamental phrases which he did not use, 
polish off the crudities of his actual remarks, 
throw in some facts, if you know any, that help 
out his views, but which he forgot to use or 
never heard of. Then carry him a proof, and 
present it to him with the remark that “this is 
the ablest thing said on the subject by anybody 
you have seen so far.” He will approve it, ac- 
cept your improvements and additions as his 
own, and ever afterward you will have in him a 
willing talker. 

The easiest game for an interviewer is the 
distinguished gentleman from Europe, who has 
come over either to lecture or to unload some 
big stock-jobbing scheme upon the American 
people. Such men are always eager to talk. If 
they are not invited, they call around at the 
newspaper offices and throw themselves at the 
neglectful interviewers before they have been in 
the country more than five days. I remember, 
some twelve years ago, when Edward Jenkins, a 
member of Parliament, author of the bright 








brochure called “Ginx’s Baby,” came over here 
to lecture, that I waited on him with a note-book 
and pencil, prepared to pump him on the whole 
range of British affairs. “Ah,” said he, blandly, 
“I expected some of you gentlemen would be 
around to see me, so I have prepared myself— 
read that and see if it will answer the purpose,” 
and he handed me a very racily-written inter- 
view, introduction, questions, answers, and all. 
So, to young interviewers, desirous of finding 
easy prey to practice on, I commend the dis- 
tinguished visitor from abroad. 

The higher the character, position, and stand- 
ing of the person to be interviewed, the more 
tact must be used to insure success. Presidents 
of the United States are not easily induced to 
talk; but they will, if assured of being treated in 
good faith, often give their views to a corres- 
pondent, and authorize him to put them out in 
“a statement from a gentleman who enjoys the 
President’s confidence,” or as the remarks of “a 
gentleman who is on the inside of the adminis- 
tration.”” President Cleveland, whatever his 
political critics may say of him, is a very ap- 
proachable man to journalists. He gave me an 
interview, off-hand, for publication in the G/ode, 
on an important subject,—the Senate’s dispute 
with him over official and unofficial papers,— 
and did so with less hesitation than many a 
common councilman would exhibit in talking 
about some trifling local business. Mr. Cleve- 
land is not afraid of his own mouth, whatever 
else he may stand in awe of. 

There are some men in public life who 
have the reputation of being non-interviewable. 
Roscoe Conkling used to be so classified when 
he was in the Senate. Knowing that to be the 
case, I thought I would try my luck with him. 
It was on a train going West from Harrisburg, 
Pa., to the great Chicago convention of ’80, 
which was to, but did not, nominate Grant for a 
third term. Conkling had a special car all to 
himself. It was guarded at each end by stout 
colored porters with orders to let no one in. 
Mr. Arthur (afterward President) and Mr. 
James (afterward Postmaster-General ) were the 
only men in the car with the great man. To one 
of the colored sentinels on the car platform I 
went and said: “Can I see Mr. Conkling?” 
“No, sah,” said the porter, “he gave petickler 
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orders to let nobody in.” “Ah,” said I, “but he 
didn’t know I was on the train — Just give him 
this card, please.” This and a quarter,—no 
colored car porter can resist a quarter, — carried 
my card in to the great man. On the card | 
had written: “Grant delegate to Chicago” — 
which was a bit of strategic fiction. It did the 
business. I was called in, shaken by the hand, 
and invited to eat fruit, while the imperial Sen- 
ator from the imperial State posted me all up on 
the prospects of Grant, as he viewed them. 
When he got through I said: “Our friends in 
Boston would be delighted to know how confi- 
dent you feel, Mr. Senator,—have you any ob- 
jection to be quoted in a newspaper despatch?” 
“ Not the least,” he replied, for by this time he 
was off his dignity and almost as human as Mr. 
Cleveland. And so I succeeded in standing up 
the haughty man for an interview, which was 
sent on to Boston as fast as a badly-jolting train 
would permit me to scratch it off. In this case 
it is certain that the sight of a note-book at the 
outset, or even an admission that I desired an 
interview for a paper, would have prevented my 
talking with him at all. 

General Benjamin F. Butler I regard as, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory interviewee in 
the country. He, too, has the reputation of be- 
ing difficult of access. It is not true in the 
sense of his being lofty or imperious, a /a Conk- 
ling. Uncle Ben is one of the most genial 
gentlemen in the United States — to newspaper 
men who “use him square ” and don’t abuse his 
confidence. But woe betide the interviewer 
who undertakes to publish a confidential talk, 
which he has agreed not to use, and then go 
near Uncle Ben for another favor. He will not 
get it, but he may get a large piece of Uncle 
Ben’s mind. First and last the General has 
given me probably a couple of dozen or more in- 
terviews, and they were very easily taken. The 
General does all the work for you himself. He 
frames the questions and answers both, does it 
at an easy pace, so that it can be taken down 
without straining your stenographic powers, and 
never fails to give you a readable, entertaining 
column, or two columns, or whatever length he 
may talk to. I have heard it said that Uncle 








Ben draws the line against interviewers connect- 
ed with papers opposed to him, but I don’t be- 
lieve it. In my own case I began reporting on 
a Democratic paper when he was a Republican, 
and passed to the staff of a Republican paper 
when he became a Democrat, but always found 
a warm welcome at his house or his office, and 
an interview if he felt like giving one. 

The only other man who ever conducted an 
interview after Butler’s method, in my experi- 
ence, was the late Henry Ward Beecher. At the 
time of his controversy over the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment, somewhere about the 
fall of 1877, my friend Major Pond gave me 
an introduction to Mr. Beecher for the purpose 
of trying to get an interview out of him in an- 
swer to the attacks of Dr. Storrs and others. 
It was at Music Hall, one evening after a lec- 
ture. “Come round to the Evans House in the 
morning and go with me toward Dover, New 
Hampshire, where I lecture to-morrow night, 
and I'll talk for you,” said the famous preacher. 
Depend upon it I was there,— working on a 
sixth-rate daily at a slim salary, a talk with 
Beecher, that would sell readily for $50, or even 
$100, was not to be sneezed at. Well, | went 
and met the great man, and together we boarded 
the train for Dover. As soon as we started Mr. 
Beecher said: ‘“ Now, sir, if you are ready.” [I 
thought he meant me to fire away with a ques- 
tion. But he stopped me right off. “You write 
shorthand?” “Yes,” said I. “All right; then 
please put this question—” and Mr. Beecher 
proceeded, exactly as General Butler does, to 
put his own questions and answer them, until he 
had reeled off two columns and a half of the 
New York Herald, to which great paper | sent 
the interview. I remember the flaring head-line 
was “Beecher on Hell,” but I remember with 
still more joy the two handsome figures in the 
left-hand corner of the Herald’ s check. 

I still think that interviewing is one of the 
most enjoyable duties of a newspaper man, and 
if, in these rambling remarks, I have given 
younger newspaper men any idea that is helpful 
in relation to the noble art of pumping our emi- 
nent citizens, I am glad I have written it. 

Fames W. Clarke. 
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ADVICE TO NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — I. 


BEGINNING 


Always begin your story with a short, strong 
sentence. Come to the point at once. Don't 
waste words telling what you are going to tell. 
Go ahead and tell it. Don’t say, for example : — 


A horrible tragedy, surpassing in the awfulness of its blood- 
curdling details any similar occurrence that ever took place in 
this vicinity, was enacted late last night in Winslow, a little 
village three miles from here. 


That is bad. You have filled five lines and 
you have not made any definite impression on 
the reader. You have given the idea that some- 
thing vaguely terrible has happened, but you 
have not brought the matter home to him at all. 
Things vaguely terrible happen every day, and 
your opening sentence might begin an account 
of any one of them. What you want is to in- 
terest your reader at the outset, and if your 
story is going to interest him at all, the main 
fact put at the beginning simply and strongly 
will attract his attention quicker than anything 
else. Suppose you write, for instance : — 

John Ware killed his wife and three children with an axe at 
Winslow, late last night. 

Now you have made a good start. Everyone 
who reads that sentence will know, without 
your saying so, that a “horrible tragedy” has 
been “enacted.” Every one may easily imagine 
that “in the awfulness of its blood-curdling de- 
tails it surpasses any similar occurrence that 
ever took place * in this vicinity.” And you can 
go on afterward and say that Winslow is a little 
village three miles away, and give the thrilling 
details of the murder. 

With your opening sentence you have made 
a definite impression on your reader. If he 
knows john Ware, or his wife. or ever heard of 
Winslow, he knows at once that here is a story 
in which he has some special interest. If the 
contrary is true, he knows that he has got the 
meat of it all from the first two lines, and that 
unless he is a lover of sensations, eager to read 
blood-curdling narrations, he does not care to 
read any more. That is one good end you have 





*Why say, by the way, that an occurrence “‘ took place?” 


A DESPATCH. 


gained. Again, you have made a favorable im- 
pression on the telegraph editor by whom your 
despatch is received. He thinks to himself: 
Here’s a man who knows news and who isn’t 
trying to “make space,” and he is apt to treat 
your special much more leniently, as he reads it 
through, than if he had found the “horrible 
tragedy ” chestnut in the first line. If the tele- 
graph editor understands his business, and is 
not too lazy to act up to his understanding, his 
blue pencil would go through your wordy in- 
troductory sentence every time. You would 
gain only the trouble of writing it, and the cer- 
tainty of making a bad impression at the outset. 
Anything that increases the cost of transmitting 
a special, and decreases its value to the paper, 
is not likely to win for you much favor from the 
man who edits your copy for the compositors. 

After all, though, the main reason for be- 
ginning to tell your story with the first word of 
your despatch is that you can tell your story 
more forcibly in that way. To help in gaining 
the same end avoid putting unimportant details 
at the beginning. Don’t say, for instance :— 

At half-past nine this forenoon, at 143 West street, a few 
doors above Walnut avenue, three men were killed by the fall of 
an elevator. 

There is no need to tell you why that is bad; 
and yet you will see articles begun after that 
fashion every day in hurriedly-written news- 
papers. Make it a general rule never to begin 
a story with an announcement of the time when, 
or the place where, the thing occurred. There 
must be rare exceptions, however. Sometimes 
the interest of the reader is excited mainly by 
one or both of these facts. For example : — 

At midnight, on the outermost edge of Central Wharf, stood 
a girl of seventeen alone, etc. 

There are good reasons in such a case for 
making the time and place prominent. A girl 
of seventeen might stand in a ball-room at mid- 
night, or on the outermost edge of Central 
wharf at mid-day, and the fact not be worthy of 
comment; but when you have pictured her to 
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your reader standing on the wharf alone at mid- 
night, he knows at once that some sort of a 
romantic story is to follow. 

It may seem to you that I am contradicting 
myself a little here; that it would be better ac- 
cording to what | said before to begin your 
article :— 

Alice Lee, a girl of seventeen, drowned herself from Central 
wharf at midnight. 

Well, that is not bad. It is direct, and simple, 
and effective; but for such a story the other 
opening is manifestly better. Nor is there any 
contradiction. In both cases you begin to tell 
the story with the opening sentence; only the 
points of view are different. Suicide is plainly 
implied in one sentence, and explicitly stated in 
the other. Neither wastes space or time; but 
the first sentence is less common-place, and so, 
for an opening of a romantic story, is more suit- 
able and more effective. 

Don’t get the idea into your head, anyway, 
that because a sentence is simple it must be 
common-place. “Study, at your leisure, the dif- 
ferent ways in which the same thing may be 
said with the same words, and note the effect 
which a_ transposition of words or phrases 


makes. The words of Gray’s famous line :— 
‘*The ploughman homeward plods his weary way,”’ 

may be transposed so as to read well in fifty 
different ways and no two versions of it mean 
precisely the same thing. It is a simple sen- 
tence, but no one yet has called it common- 
place. The strongest sentences are always 
those in which the simplest words are used; 
but the words must be properly put together, 
and the effect of their collocation carefully 
watched. Sometimes a slight change will make 
a wonderful difference in your sentence, and 
the transposition of two words will change 
wholly the meaning of a phrase. Gail Hamil- 
ton writes in the orth American Review for 
February the phrase: “ Other the best books 
are to the Bible,” etc. That seems a little odd 
at first, but if you will study the sentence you 
will see that she says precisely what she means. 
The phrase, “ The other best books,” would not 
express her meaning. 

But enough of this for now. This paper is 
intended to be only one of several upon the 
same subject. In this I have spoken of begin- 
ning a despatch. Next time we will talk about 
continuing it in the best and most effective way. 

William H. Hills. 


HOW TO GET INTO PRINT. 


The production, sale, and consumption of 
newspaper and magazine articles are governed 
by laws similar to those which govern the pro- 
duction, sale, and consumption of most other 
things. You must first be sure you are produc- 
ing a thing for which there isa demand. You 
must sell it to one who realizes that demand, 
and the consumer must feel that he has been 
benefited by the purchase. 

Your first object, then, is to discover for 
what there is a demand. There is always a 
demand for new ideas that appeal to the 
stronger emotions of humanity, and there 
is always a demand for old ideas of like 


nature if they be presented in some new 
way. Having produced your article you wish 
to sell it. If instead of manuscript it were 
potatoes, what would you do? Would you take 
them to a dealer in dry goods, to a manufac- 
turer of shoes, toa man who dealt exclusively 
in fish? You would know better than to do 
either. Yes, no doubt; but I can safely say 
that one-half the people who write articles make 
just as stupid mistakes as these would be in 
attempting to dispose of their manuscript. You 
must watch carefully the different newspapers 
and magazines in order to know what sort of 
thing each wants. If you have discovered some- 
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thing new about the habits of the clam, don’t 
send it to a weekly story paper, but to some 
publication that is devoted to scientific or semi- 
scientific subjects. I say sevd, and this is very 
important. Enclose simply a note, like this: — 
Boston, Marcu 17, 1887. 

Dear Sir: If the article enclosed is worth nothing to you, 

please return it in enclosed stamped and addressed envelope. 
Truly yours, Joun Smiru. 

Don’t explain that you are a graduate of Har- 
vard, that you are the author of such a book or 
such and such articles, that you have travelled 
extensively, that you are forty-five years old, 
that you need money, that you don’t need money, 
that you are a friend of James Jones,— or any- 
thing else, in fact. The sample letter above is 
enough. The editor can read it at a glance and 
involuntarily looks at the manuscript. The title 
or the first few lines tell him whether he will 
want or will not want the article. If the decision 
is that he may, he reads it carefully at his 
leisure, otherwise he returns it at once. If there 
is a chance,—a slight chance even, — that he 
may want it, you may be sure he will read it. A 
man searching for diamonds lets no likely-look- 
ing pebble go unexamined. 

You gain nothing and lose much by calling 
on the editor personally with your articles. 
If he be an editor who amounts to anything, 
he is always busy in office hours. He has no 
time to talk with you or to listen to your expla- 
nations. He wishes you hadn’t cailed, and he 
is prejudiced against you and whatever you 
may have written. He may,— probably will — 
read your article, and if it be of great merit he 
may accept it, but he is no more likely to than 
if it had reached him through the mail. In fact, 
he is not so apt to look iavorably upon it, be- 
cause he reasons that if he does you will call on 
him again, waste his time and leave another 
article, and if this should be declined he natur- 
ally supposes that you would call for personal 
explanation. He would rather treat with you 
by means of the mail. It saves time and 
annoyance, and you are sure of being used as 
well. Remember, also, that the only introduc- 
tion to an editor that you need is an article 
which you have written and which he thinks 
good enough to print. All the friends you may 
have on earth, never mind how powerful they 


may be, can never put you on such a footing 
with an editor as will this. 

Never mind for what class of periodicals 
you are writing, you must read the newspapers 
regularly. You must know what the people 
are talking about, If a great man dies to-day, 
and you knew him, or have heard some anec- 
dote about him that has never been made pub- 
lic, write at once and send to some newspaper. 
Don’t wait until the funeral is over, for it is 
indeed a great man about whom people care to 
read after the coffin-lid has finally been closed 
above his head. To use a homely old simile, 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” The world 
is quick, and you, to please the world as a 
writer, must be even quicker. While the fire 
of public emotion is burning, throw on the 
fagots; after the flames have gone out and only 
the dull ashes remain, your fuel is useless. 

An editor is glad to receive articles, never 
mind how great the number may be, even if he 
be obliged,—as many editors are,—to return 
ninety-nine per cent. of them. You advertise 
for a boy, and the more boys that respond the 
better you like it, because it gives you a chance 
for choice. Because an editor returns your 
manuscript do not think him prejudiced against 
you; think simply what is true, that he does 
not want that particular article. Don’t be 
ashamed or afraid to try again. He may 
remember your name and that you previously 
sent him a thing he did not want, but he is just 
as ready to look for merit in anything else you 
may send,—unless, of course, you are a crank 
of a pronounced type. An article that one 
editor has refused may be accepted by another, 
as a produce dealer may take your potatoes 
which the shoe manufacturer refused. 

Imagine yourself a fruit-raiser instead of a 
writer. You have in your orchard what you 
call a very fine lot of pears. You go to the 
market and look over the stock of the dealers. 
You are convinced that yours are better, and if 
after the dealers have seen them they are also 
convinced you have no trouble in making a 
sale. It makes no difference whether or not 
the dealer knows you; your pears are what he 
wants to buy. 

There are very few exceptions to the rule 
that the name of a writer will not sell his arti- 
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cles unless they possess merit, and merit, with 
the same amount of persistent effort necessary 
to sell anything, will always command a price. 
Genius without energy is like Pegasus without 
wings. 

The unattached writer, —and it is for him, of 
course, that this article is intended,— must 
always bear in mind that he is usually obliged 
to compete with a regular force of trained 
writers which is in most cases attached to a 
newspaper or magazine, who have, beside 
other advantages, that of knowing just what is 
wanted by the editor under whose direction 
they are. Frequently an editor receives an 
article on a subject which has already been 
assigned to a regular member of the force, and 
for no other reason the manuscript is rejected, 
although it may be well written and timely. 

Before the time of steamboats and _rail- 
roads, and even up to the time when Mercury 
threw aside his trumpet and took instead a 
telegrapher’s key, there was a demand for let- 
ters on travel, but to-day there is no more un- 
salable sort of written matter. Still people per- 
sist in bothering editors with articles of this 
kind, and I suppose one-quarter of the floating 
manuscript in America is written by this delud- 
ed class. After the “pay dirt” in a mine is 
exhausted don’t try to work it. London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, and, in fact, every part of Europe, 
have been written about until there is absolutely 
nothing new to say, and the same holds good in 
relation to America. Unless you have an 
observation and power to express it equal to 
Dickens, don’t try to write letters for publica- 
tion descriptive of places and things that have 
previously been visited and seen by a man who 
knew how to use pen and paper. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize _ this: 
Always have an idea before you write; if you 
have an idea some editor wants it. There may 
be an overproduction of articles, but there will 
never be an overproduction of ideas. 

C. M. Hammond. 


Write only on one side of the paper, write 
legibly, with plenty of room between the lines 
that the subject matter may be read quickly and 


rapidly, and you will at least make a good im- 
pression on the editor at the start, which is an 
important point gained. Do not attempt high- 
flown or extra rhetorical phrases in opening 
your communication, no matter of what nature 
it may be, but go straight for the mark and set 
forth in clear, concise English just what your 
object is in writing. Always remember that an 
editor’s time is valuable, and save him labor 
wherever and whenever you can. Be original 
always, and avoid the use of foreign phrases as 
you would a contagious disease. Avoid big 
words when small words will express your 
meaning as well, if not better. Brevity, con 
ciseness and plain English should always be ob- 
served, even in descriptive writing, else you 
lose the object in the floridness of its surround- 
ings. Nothing so quickly condemns a com- 
munication as the necessity of reading three 
or four pages of manuscript in order to find 
just one thought or idea. If you are writing on 
a technical subject, send the editor with the 
manuscript a brief note, stating in the fewest 
words possible just what it is proposed to prove 
in the communication, and he can then better 
judge of the value of the matter for use, and be 
saved the trouble of reading what he does not 
want. The writer by doing this will establish 
himself in the good will of the editor, and pave 
the way for a welcome for whatever he may sub- 
mit in the future. The same rule will apply to 
romances, wherein the author can outline his 
plot and be sure of careful perusal, if the plot 
commends itself, instead of the merest “ skim- 
ming” of its pages. Remember these helps: 
Legibility, conciseness, plain English, and 
plenty of room for interlineation,—and your 
manuscript will have a cordial reception at the 
desk of the busy editor. A. A. Fowle. 


When manuscript is sent or handed to me I 
find from long experience that the quickest and 
ablest way to do is to refer it to Mr. Fowle or 
Mr. Hammond. Consequently, I should advise 
writers who want to get into print in the Glode 
to read what Mr. Fowle and Mr. Hammond 
have said, and then send their contributions to 


them in the first place. 
Charles H. Taylor. 
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THE LAW OF LIBEL.—I. 


Frequently in newspaper offices, and less fre- 
quently in other publishing houses, the question 
is raised whether a given expression is libellous. 
“Is it libellous to call a man a ‘crank?’” or 
“Would it be safe to say that ‘John Smith, 
while drunk, was run over yesterday by a city 
scavenger’s cart?” Such questions are often 
asked by assistant news editors and promptly 
and confidently answered by the chief, affirma- 
tively or negatively as his wisdom may dictate. 
It is singular how a news editor who couldn't 
correctly define the word “libel” to save his 
life will determine off-hand the libellous charac- 
ter of any given expression, while the same 
question may engage the attention of all the 
courts in the Commonwealth in succession for 
a couple of years before being finally decided. 
And unfortunately there is often a lack of una- 
nimity in the opinions of the news editor and 
the court of last resort. 

* A libel is a malicious publication expressed 
either in printing or writing, or by signs and 
pictures tending either to blacken the memory 
of one dead or the reputation of one who is 
alive and expose him to public hatred, contempt 
or ridicule.” A libel, then, may be contained 
in a newspaper article, in a political cartoon, in 
a circular, in a private letter, or it may be scrib- 
bled on the wall. It is distinguished from 
slander simply by the fact that it is addressed 
to the eye, while slander is addressed to the 
ear. 

Many words which are not actionable if 
spoken become so if written or printed. “The 
words ‘scoundrel,’ ‘rascal,’ ‘villain,’ ‘knave,’ 
* miscreant,’ ‘liar,’ ‘fool,’ and such like general 
terms of scurrility, may be used with impunity, 
and are part of the rights and privileges of 
the vulgar.” [Christian’s Notes upon Black- 
stone.] But the vulgar must exercise these 
rights and privileges with the tongue and not 
with the pen, for all such expressions are clear- 
ly libellous. Indeed, the words “an honest 
lawyer,” used as the heading of a newspaper 
article, have been held to be libellous where 


they were found to have been employed ironi- 
cally. 

A libel may be contained in a question, as 
when the inquiry was published: “Is Miles 
Hotchkiss, Esq., the individual who broke jail 
at Albany while confined there on a charge of 
forgery?” And it has been held that the ex- 
pression “ sober moments” implies a charge of 
drunkenness. The language need convey no 
specific charge. J. Fenimore Cooper had sued 
Horace Greeley for libel, and the editor of the 
Tribune published the following regarding the 
case: “Mr. Cooper will have to bring his 
action to trial somewhere. He will not like to 
bring it in New York, for we are known here, 
nor in Otsego, for he is known there.” This 
second publication was held to be libellous at 
the suit of the litigious novelist. 

Defamation against mankind in general or 
against a large class of men is not actionable. 
Thus it is not actionable where Paul writes in 
his epistle to Titus, “The Cretians are always 
liars.” An action can, however, often be main- 
tained where the object of the libellous attack 
is not named, as where the following advertise- 
ment was published in the “ Personal” column 
of the New York Herald : — 

HE BLACKMAILING CROWD IN WEST 

TWENTY-FIFTH STREET had better beware; 
cautions 51 and 53. 

At the suit of Phebe Robertson, who kept a 
boarding-house at 51 and 53 West Twenty-fifth 
street, New York, the court held that the “per- 
sonal” was fer se libellous. And where a 
writer said of ajury, “They have not only 
offended public opinion but have done injustice 
to their oaths,” a verdict of one cent in favor of 
a member of the jury who brought suit for libel 
was affirmed. 

The liability of a publisher is not diminished 
by the fact that the libel was published under 
the signature of the author, nor that it was a 
paid advertisement. The advertiser is likewise 
legally accountable for the libel in the latter 
case, and where a libellous advertisement was 
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published by the agent of the Howe Sewing 
Machine Company the company was held re- 
sponsible. The plaintiff in this case was 
called “a diminutively insignificant and con- 
temptuously unreliable, indolent and dishonest 
fellow,” and it cost the Howe Company $1,500 
in addition to the usual advertising rates. 

It is no defence that the libellous language 
was copied from another newspaper, nc. that it 
was a report of remarks made by some one at a 
dinner of a social club or other private gather- 
ing. Howard Paul, at a dinner given by the 
Clover Club, of Philadelphia, related a humor- 
ous story of Dickens’ second visit to America, 
and how he brought with him a fellow-country- 
man named Dolby, who “ possessed unlimited 
capacity for eating and drinking,” and who 
often served as a substitute when the great 
novelist was invited to drink or to a banquet by 
the friendly Americans. Mr. Paul added: 
“Shortly after this I met Dolby at a club, and 
he was relatively a wreck. The incessant gorg- 
ing and’ cocktailing, whiskey souring, cham- 
pagning, liquoring and other alcoholic frivolities 
had done their fell work.” The PAtladelphia 
News published a report of Mr. Paul’s speech, 
which was copied into the London Tid-Bits, 
and Mr. Dolby sued the publisher of 77a@-Bits 
for libel. A jury the other day gave him a ver- 
dict for £100. 

Words may be libellous though they do not 
charge a crime. The supreme court of Ohio, 
indeed, held one Smily guilty of criminal 
libel for the publication of the following: “On 
Saturday, we are informed, the house of T. S. 
Collins, where the stolen goods were supposed 
to be secreted, was searched, but no trace was 
found.” It may be added that the qualifying 
words “we are informed,” “it is said,” 
“alleged,” etc., never in any degree modify the 
actionable character of a publication. 

An article in the Mew York Sunday Mer- 
cury was held to be actionable where two 
women were falsely described as living in a gar- 
ret. It was held that it was no defence that the 
article contained no charge save that of poverty, 
and that “poverty is no crime.” And when 
Sally Pratt McLean wrote the novel, “ Cape 
Cod Folks,” her hero, Lorenzo Leonard Night- 
ingale, brought suit for damages, although the 


‘story described him as an honest young man of 


ideal character. He recovered a verdict for 
$1,090, for it was shown that the tendency of 
the novel was to bring him into ridicule. 

Language may be libellous which is not de- 
famatory of a person, but which impairs the 
value of his property. Thus it has been held 
that, while it is not actionable to speak of a 
newspaper as “the most vulgar, ignorant and 
scurrilous journal ever published in Great Brit- 
ain,” it is actionable to add that “it is the low- 
est now in circulation,” for the latter charge 
directly tends to impair the value of the news- 
paper property. 

It is generally immaterial what meaning the 
writer intended his words to convey; the effect 
of the publication, the manner in which readers 
understand it, is alone in issue. 

A libel is both a crime (a public wrong) and a 
tort (a private wrong). It is a public wrong be- 
cause it tends to provoke a breach of the peace, 
and it is a private wrong because it is injurious 
to the reputation of an individual. The remedy 
for the private wrong is a civil action for dam- 
ages. Inacivil action the truth is a complete 
defence, but if prosecuted criminally the person 
charged with libel cannot plead that the publica- 
tion was true unless he can show that it was 
made for good motives and justifiable ends, for 
a publication of the truth unwarrantably made 
often has a greater tendency to provoke a breach 
of the peace than a publication of a falsehood. 

No action or prosecution for libel can be 
maintained unless the publication is false, 
malicious, and injurious. But the law assumes 
the falsity of a defamatory publication until the 
truth is shown, and if the publication is false 
malice is also an assumption of law, unless the 
publication is privileged. Finally, injury is con- 
clusively assumed to follow a false and defam- 
atory publication. Malice, it should be added, 
means simply the absence of legal excuse, and 
personal ill-will is immaterial save as affecting 
the amount of damages. Evidence of actual 
malice may, however, be received as a ground 
for claiming punitive damages, and other defam- 
atory publications by the defendant made be- 
fore or after the libel upon which suit is based 
may be shown to prove actual malice. 

A corporation can recover damages for a libel 
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precisely as an individual, and a corporation 
may be sued or indicted for publishing a libel 
precisely as an individual. 

Any person who participates in the publica- 
tion of a libel is civilly and criminally responsi- 
ble for it. This responsibility attaches to the 
author, editor, proprietor, printer, and seller of 
the book or newspaper containing the libel. It 
extends even, in principle at least, to the man a 
thousand miles away who lends a copy inad- 
vertently to his friend. The proprietor is liable 
though he were in India and utterly ignorant of 
the fact of publication, and the dealer, though 
he or his clerk sold the copy without knowing 
its contents. 

One who has been libelled may sue one or all 
of those responsible for the publication either 
jointly or separately; and where a publisher 
has been compelled to pay damages he has no 
redress against the writer or the editor who 
negligently or maliciously inserted the libel. 
Book publishers generally stipulate in their con- 
tracts with authors, that the latter shall idemni- 
fy them for any loss in the event of anything 
libellous being found in the work to be pub- 
lished under the contract, but such stipulations, 
though expressly assented to by the author, 
have no legal effect. This is under the general 
principle that indemnity cannot be recovered by 
one of two joint wrong-doers against the other. 

Criminal liabjlity for libellous publications is 
generally narrower than the civil liability. The 
publisher of a libel is always assumed to have 
been guilty of negligence or to have connived at 
the publication. This assumption cannot be 
disproved in a civil case, and in a criminal case 
can only be disproved by showing that the pub- 
lisher was a victim of fraud or imposition on 
the part of his subordinates. 

Wherever language is libellous er se it may 
be the ground of a criminal prosecution. In 
this, as in a civil case, malice is an assumption 
of law. There is also a class of cases where 
publications are punishable as crimes, although 
not civilly actionable. Thus it is a criminal 
libel to defame the dead, when it can be assumed 
that such defamation would tend to provoke the 
surviving relatives and friends to a’ breach of 
the peace. A publication would be indictable as 


a seditious libel if its object and effect were to 
disturb the peace of society or the existence of 
government; it would be indictable as a blasphe- 
mous libel if it contained matter designed to 
bring the Christian religion into contempt; and 
it would be indictable as an obscene libel if its 
tendency were to deprave and corrupt the 
minds of persons reading it. Where a prosecu- 
tion is for an alleged seditious, blasphemous or 
obscene libel the defendant cannot give evi- 
dence in defence that the publication is true, 
and a report of such a trial would not be privi- 
leged if the reporter set forth in his copy the 
seditious, blasphemous or obscene matter upon 
which the trial is based. 

The civil and criminal liability of one who has 
written or published a libel are independent, 
and a verdict in a civil action is not a bar to an 
indictment, nor vice versa. 

Where pecuniary loss or loss of reputation 
follows a defamatory publication as a natural 
consequence, but not as a mecessary result, evi- 
dence of actual damage must be presented in 
order to sustain the action, but where the loss 
follows as a mecessary consequence no proof of 
actual damage is required. Criminal liability 
attaches only when injury follows the publica- 
tion as a mecessary consequence. The follow- 
ing notice was published in the Mew York 
Times :— 


ARRIED.—Joseph W. Caldwell to Elizabeth Ehle, 
late of New York. 


Mr. Caldwell brought suit against the 7zmes 
for damages, denying the truth of the notice, 
and alleging that Elizabeth Ehle was a woman 
of disreputable character. The court held that 
while loss of reputation might be a natural re- 
sult of the publication, it was not a necessary 
consequence, and that, therefore, it was not 
only necessary to show actual damage, but also 
that the defendant knew the injurious character 
of the publication. A Nebraska court has even 
gone so far as to hold that it is not libellous 
fer se falsely to publish an article under the 
heading, “An Inhuman Stepmother. — She 
Beats her Child over the Head with a Club,” 
but this is rather an advanced doctrine. 

Samuel Merrill. 


{To be continued. } 








THE USE OF TITLES IN PRINT. 


Curiosity led me recently to count the titles 
prefixed to names of men in the reading col- 
umns of the Boston Beacon, a weekly society 
paper. In this count no names were included 
that were not printed with Christian names or 
initials, and the combination “ Mr. and Mrs.” 
was also left out of the reckoning. This was 
the result :— 


Manager 





118 I 
Dr. 9 General 4 
M. 7 Colonel 4 
See 5 Major . I 
The Rev. . 4 Captain I 
The Right Rev. 1 Lor I 
The Rev. Dr. 4 Prince t 
Rev. Dr. . s Se 2 
. Saar 6 Sefior . t 
The Hon. 3 Signor . t 
U. S. Senator 2 The Chevalier . I 
Ex-Governor 1 The Veteran I 
Mayor 2 Genial t 
President 2 Untitled 24 
Professor . 4 
_ . 213 


This seemed so remarkable that another copy 
of the same paper was scanned to see by com- 
parison if there were any exceptional features 
about the first. It was found that the second 
differed only in the total of names, the distribu- 
tion of titles being in nearly the same propor- 
tion. Of 144 names with initials eighty-seven 
had * Mr.” prefixed, and (barring a list of offi- 
cers of an association) twenty-one were untitled. 
Were it not for the proper names used in the 
book reviews, the high privates would be almost 
as scarce as untitled men in Kentucky. 

Study of the distribution of the titles makes 
possible these amusing contrasts : — 


{ Mr. Patrick Maguire, 
1 E. McPherson. 

{ Mr. William Warren, 
{ Tommaso Salvini. 

§ Mr. Nate. Salsbury, 
t Jay Gould. 

j Mr. Henry James, 

| Robert Grant. 

{ Mr. Nat Goodwin, 

{ Stuart Robson. 

{ Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
| Eastman Johnson. 

{ Mr. M. B. Curtis, 

| Louis Harrison. 


{ Hon. Wm. F. Cody, 
( P. C. Lounsbury. 


{ Mr. Edwin Booth, 
( John T. Raymond. 


j Mr. James G. Blaine, 
( W. H. Platt. 


Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
| David A. Wasson. 


{ Mr. Napier Lothian, 
{ William Winter. 


{ Mr. F. P. Vinton, 
1. W. B. Closson. 


{ Mr. John Burroughs, 
\ John G. Saxe. 


Among other men dignified with the title of 
“Mr.” are Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. 
Francis Parkman, Mr. John Fiske, Mr. Henry 
M. Stanley, Mr. Eugene Hale, and Mr. Law- 
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rence Barrett. The contagion spreads to the 
advertising columns, and we find a tailor calling 
himself Mr. Frank J. Somers. 

We are told in regard to the Vermont elec- 
tion that “ Mr. E. J. Ormsbee was elected gov- 
ernor; John W. Stewart and W. W. Grout were 
re-elected members of Congrgss.” Is the in- 
ference that Ormsbee is a gentleman, but Stew- 
art and Grout are not? One might suppose 
that occupancy of the governor’s chair necessa- 
rily implies social distinction, but that elec- 
tion to Congress implies the contrary, were it 
not for the fact that W. R. Morrison’s name is 
printed with “ Mr.” before it. 

Mark this sentence: “The Atlantic Monthly 
for February contains poems by Mr. James 
Russell Lowell and Whittier.” On which poet 
do you think the writer confers the more honor? 

Again: “It is devoted to Thomas A. Benton, 
and is written by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt.” 

We have one “Sefior” and one “Signor,” 
but the Italian painter of historical pictures is 
spoken of as “ Mr. Fillippo Costiggini.” Notice 
that twice as many men are called “The Hon.” 
as are called “Hon.” The division into “Revs.” 
and “The Revs.” is more equitable, though 
“The Rev. Drs.” outnumber the “Rev. Drs.” 
four to one. 

What does this all show? First, ignorance 
and carelessness regarding the right use of 
titles; secondly a perhaps unconscious ten- 
dency to toady. 

The title “Mr.” should be used but for two 
purposes, to distinguish men from women and 
to confer what may be called a social honor. 
When the Christian name is used the title is 
not necessary, and when only the initials are 
used the omission of any title whatever implies 
that the name is that of a man. Therefore the 
only considerable use of the title “Mr.” that is 
justifiable is its social use, which may be de- 
fined as its use in introductions, in addresses of 
letters, and, perhaps, in accounts of society 
happenings, such as balls, receptions and the 
like. The more sparingly it is used in these 
cases, the better. 
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Social distinctions in America are few and 
simplicity in address is deemed the best com- 
pliment. The more famous a man gets, the less 
people think of calling him by anything but the 
name he got from his parents. Nobody speaks 
of “Mr.” Abraham Lincoln, yet this Boston 
editor talks to Boston society people of “ Mr.” 
James G. Blaine and “Mr.” James Russell 
Lowell. It is an unconscious tribute to the 
gentle Quaker poet that he is spoken of simply 
as “ Whittier.” 

Look at the matter from another point of 
The repetition of the title “Mr.” 118 


view. 


Does it pay to be a reporter ? 
My purpose in asking this question is not to 
attempt an adequate reply, but to provide a 
hook whereon I may hang certain facts in 
which others, perhaps, will find material perti- 
nent to at least a part of the subject. It would 
be interesting, 1 think, even though far from 
conclusive, to show what has become of a 
certain number of reporters after a_ period 
sufficiently long to give significance to the 
statement. That is all I propose to do. 
Where are the men who were regular city re- 
porters in Boston when I became one of their 
number in October, 1872, after three months’ 
service as a suburban man? I can recall, after 
nearly fifteen years, the names of forty-nine 
such men, who were employed by the news- 
papers now in existence, and though there were 
probably others with whom I was either un- 
acquainted, or whose names I fail to remember, 
I believe that the number of such is small. 
Here is the list : — 

Advertiser — William H. Backus, James P. 
Bacon, Sylvester Baxter, W. R. Balch, M. O. 
Flint, Thomas F. Keenan, Walter G. Maker, 
Edward Mitchell, William M. Olin, J. H. 
Russell. 

Globe — Fred P. Bacon, Daniel W. Baker, 
W. F. Spalding, Stephen O’Meara, Samuel 
Woodbury. 

Herald— Thomas D. Bradley, Edward R. 
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times made it necessary to set 354 types, and, 
with the space after each title, took up more 
than thirty-five lines of the paper. This is a 
small matter that may not amount to much for 
once, but in the course of a year the waste of 
space and money gets to be considerable. Ina 
daily paper in a big city the saving of that much 
room would be well worth attempting. I know 
of one office, at least, where the systematic 
omission of “ Mr.” by reporters and correspond- 
ents would save a good many feet of blue pencil 
in the course of a year. 
Robert Luce. 






Byram, Charles W. Emerson, W. H. Estey, 
Oscar Hosmer, Herbert S. Kempton, F. J. 
McAvoy, Benjamin P. Palmer, Edward B. 
Rankin, Charles C. Spalding, E. F. Stevens. 

Fournal— Charles R. Byram, George Ban- 
croft, Charles B. Davey, Albert G. Hills, 
Weston F. Hutchins, Linn B. Porter, Walter 
Rogers, Henry R. Smith, C. B. Tillinghast. 

Post—George F. Babbitt, William J. Barry, 
George C. Burpee, M. M. Gillam, Samuel J. 
Menard, William B. Smart. 

Transcript— William A. 
Nelson, Benjamin F. Priest. 

Traveller —J. Stuart Banfield, Edgar W. 
Davies, A. G. Harlow, Edward W. Hazewell, 
Stephen O. Sherman. 

After nearly fifteen years I classify these old 
associates of mine as follows : — 

Dead — Charles W. Emerson, Charles C. 
Spalding, Albert G. Hills, William J. Barry, 
Edgar W. Davies — 5. 

Present occupations unknown to me — Wil- 
liam H. Backus, M. O. Flint, F. J. McAvoy, 
Charles B. Davey — 4. 

Positions unchanged — Thomas D. Bradley, 
E. F. Stevens, Weston F. Hutchins — 3. 

Occupying similar positions on other papers 
— Thomas F. Keenan, J. H. Russell, Daniel 
W. Baker, A. G. Harlow — 4. 

Occupying editorial positions on the same 
papers — Walter G. Maker, W. H. Estey, 


Ford, Ebenezer 
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Oscar Hosmer, Herbert S. Kempton, Edward 
B. Rankin, William A. Ford, Ebenezer Nelson, 
Stephen O. Sherman— 8. 

Occupying editorial positions on other 
papers— Edward Mitchell, Fred P. Bacon, 
Stephen O’Meara, M. M. Gillam, J. Stuart 
Banfield, Edward W. Hazewell — 6. 

In public offices— James P. Bacon, William 
M. Olin, W. F. Spalding, Charles R. Byram, 
Walter Rogers, Henry R. Smith, C. B. Tilling- 
hast, George F. Babbitt, Samuel J. Menard, 
William B. Smart — to. 

In general business—Samuel Woodbury, 
Edward R. Byram, Benjamin P. Palmer, 
‘George Bancroft, Linn B. Porter, George C. 
Burpee — 6. 

There are three whom I have not classified, 
Sylvester Baxter, W. R. Balch, and Benjamin 
F. Priest. Mr. Baxter gave up reporting in 
1874 and went to Germany, where he was a 
student at the universities for several years. On 
his return he did editorial work for the Adver- 
tiser and other papers, and afterward was 
editor of Oxu¢ing, when it was published in 
Boston, and of the Financier, of the City of 
Mexico. He is now engaged in general literary 
and journalistic work, and possesses all the 
qualifications of a successful writer. Mr. 
Balch also went to Europe, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by tracing out the fugitive 
Winslow; returned to American journalism 
and was managing editor successively of the 
Philadelphia Press and Record, and editor of a 
weekly literary and political paper called Zhe 
American. He married the daughter of Mr. 
Singerly, proprietor of the Record, and his old 
traits of activity and enterprise have not for- 
saken him. Mr. Priest became city editor of 
the 7ranscript, and is now a special writer for 
that paper, a position which his great knowl- 
edge of Boston men and things enables him to 
fill with signal ability. 

It is remarkable that only seven of the forty- 
nine are reporters to-day, and in the case of 
some even of those seven it is within my 
personal knowledge that they remain where 
they are either because of their marked fitness 
for the special work in which they are engaged, 
er because personal reasons have prevented 
them from accepting proffered promotion. The 


work of reporters of fifteen years ago who 
occupy editorial positions on the same papers 
with which they were then associated is so well 
known, in Boston, at least, that no comment is 
necessary, but of some of those who have gone 
to other papers it may be said that Mr. Mitchell 
is, perhaps, the brightest editorial writer on the 
New York Sun, Fred P. Bacon is the accom- 
plished musical editor of the Boston Herald, 
and Mr. Gillam is the managing editor of the 
Philadelphia Record. 

Of those who are in public office, Messrs. 
Bacon and Rogers are official stenographers in 
Suffolk County Courts; Mr. Olin is clerk of the 
United States Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, after having been successively private 
secretary to Governors Talbot and Long and to 
Colonel Worthington, Collector of the Port of 
Boston; Mr. Spalding is secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Prison Commission; Charles R. 
Byram is in the Internal Revenue Department : 
Mr. Smith is a Passed Assistant Paymaster in 
the United States Navy; Mr. Tillinghast is in 
charge of the Massachusetts State Library, after 
having been city editor of the Fournal,; Mr. 
Babbitt is a member of the Boston Board of 
Health, to which office he passed directly from 
the position of private secretary to Mayor 
Prince; Mr. Menard is private secretary to 
Governor Ames; and Mr. Smart is a member 
of the Boston Water Board. As the salaries 
enjoyed by these gentlemen are matters of 
public record, it may not be improper to say 
that they range from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. 

Of those who are now in general business, 
Edward R. Byram is business manager of the 
Park Theatre, Boston; Mr. Bancroft is an 
accomplished electrician; Mr. Palmer served 
successively as managing editor of the Herald 
and of the G/ode,; Mr. Porter was for many 
years the proprietor and editor of the Cambridge 
Chronicle, and might best be described now as 
a capitalist; and Mr. Burpee was managing 
editor of the Post before he made up his mind 
to become a professivnal stenographer. 

This then is the record of these men, and 
without attempting to make philosophic or 
economic deductions therefrom, I will leave it 
to the editors of THE WRITER and their con- 
stituents. Stephen O’ Meara. 


———— ee 
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—sBY— 


WILLIAM H. HILLS anp ROBERT LUCE. 








*,* Tue Writer is published the first day of every month, 
It will be sent, post-paid, Ong Year for Onz DoLvar. 


*,* Tue WriTER aims :— 


To be helpful, interesting, and instructive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manuscript. 

To collect and publish the experiences, experiments, and obser- 
vations of literary people, for the benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To discuss in a practical way interesting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or verse-making. 

Te print entertaining personal articles by and a: out noted literary 
people. 

To record the important news of the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 

To be of value to the writers of sermons, lectures, letters; to 
the student of language; to the lover of literature; to all, 
in brief, who write for the newspaper, the magazine, or the 
book-publisher. 

*,* Brief summaries of the articles useful to writers printed in 
the periodicals of the world will be given monthly in Tuer 

Writer. 


*,* Everything printed in the magazine will be written ex- 
pressly for it. 

*,* Not one line of paid advertisement will be printed in Tuk 
Writer outside of the advertising pages. 

*,* Advertising rates will be sent on request. 

*,* Contributions not used will be returned, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

*,* As THz WriTeR must depend for its support to a great 
extent upon newspaper men, it can have no exchange list. 

*,* Readers are requested to send the address of those to 
whom sample copies may be profitably mailed. 








Address :— 
THE WRITER, 
(P. O. Box 1905.) Boston, Mass. 
VOL. I. APRIL, 1887. No. 1. 








Any subscriber wishing to help along the 
enterprise will confer a favor by asking his 
newsdealer if he keeps THE WRITER, and, if 
he does not keep it, by advising him to put 
it on sale. 


It seems hardly necessary to say that THE 
WRITER is not now what its conductors want it 
to be, or what they mean to make it. Only 
Minerva ever sprang into life fully armed and 
equipped, and it took the brain of Jove to pro- 
duce her. Now that THE WRITER exists, im- 
provements will be planned and carried out with 


every number. The editors hope that readers 
will help in improving the magazine by frequent 
comments and suggestions. 


If every reader of THE WRITER would send 
a postal card with whatever suggestions and 
criticisms occur to him the editors would like 
it. Come to think of it, though, an envelope 
would be better. Then a subscription could be 
enclosed. 


THE IDEA OF THE WRITER. 





Anybody who thinks that because THE 
WRITER aims to help writers do better work 
and use better English its editors claim infalli- 
bility makes a solemn blunder. No one ever 
wrote English perfectly. Probably no one ever 
will write English perfectly. There are, how- 
ever, some common faults of style that may 
easily be corrected when once attention is called 
to them, and one aim of THE WRITER is to get 
attention called to these common faults. Some 
of them its editors have noticed. Others they 
themselves very likely may commit. They intend 
to speak of those they know about, and they will 
be glad if the readers of the magazine will point 
out to them any of which they are unconscious. 
The editors of THE WRITER do not mean to 
split hairs ; from participation in that pleasing 
pastime they pray to be preserved. They do 
not believe, for instance, in the common use of 
alliteration; but if they have a fancy that they 
can make a point by the use of alliteration, they 
intend to make it. 

First and last, it is intended to make THE 
WRITER practical and useful. Learned dis- 
cussions of grammatical questions may be print- 
ed elsewhere. THE WRITER has no use for 
them. It does have use for articles with plain, 
common-sense ideas about the most effective 
use of English in every-day work, such as the 
writers of newspapers, for example, dejcnd 
upon to make a living. Its editors have both 
had practical experience in every department of 
newspaper work, and they have both tried to 
profit by their experience. They wish to make 
this experience useful, so far as may be, to 
others, and they mean to collect and publish, as 
much as they can, the useful results of the ex- 
perience of other people. The more criticism, 
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and suggestions, and advice they receive, the 
better they will like it. THE WRITER is in- 
tended to be everybody’s magazine,— fhe maga- 
zine, that is, of everybody who has anything 
valuable to say. Its editors are simply the con- 
ductors of it; they depend a great deal on the 
help of other people to make it as useful as it 
can be made. 

If you have an idea, then, regarding any kind 
of literary work, send it in. If you have a 
criticism to make on anything you read, offer it. 
If you do not agree with what is said, dogmat- 
ically may-be, in THE WRITER; write and ex- 
press your views. It is believed that everyone 
interested in literary matters can learn some. 
thing from a periodical like THE WRITER ; and 
its editors intend to be students just as much as 
anybody else. W. H. H. 





ie 
HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz WriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 





The quickest way to copy with pen or pencil 
is to put a flat, heavy weight over the upper 
edge of the paper on which you write, to hold 
‘ firu: and leave both hands free. Then place 
the ‘4cter to be copied flat on the desk at the 
lef sv as to bring it as near as possible to the 
blank paper. With a finger of the left hand 
keep your place in the book or MS. as you 
write, and you will find generally that you can 
copy quite as fast as you can compose. Fora 
paper-weight a heavy oblong, rectangular piece 
of brass or glass is most effective. Ww. H. H. 

Most men when they want to insert a leaf in 
a book put mucilage on both sides of the leaf’s 
inner edge, put it in the desired place, shut the 
book, and let the mucilage dry. Afterward, 
when they come to use the book, they find it 
hard to read the words at the very inside of the 


pages, and later on they wonder why that leaf 
will not stay stuck in. The trouble is that they 
went to work in the wrong way. The difficulties 
can be obviated very easily. When you wish to 
insert a leaf, turn over a third or a half-inch of 
the edge of the paper. Put the mucilage only 
on the outer side of the little flap thus made, 
taking care to get none on the rest of the paper. 
Then insert the leaf and shut the book. When 
it is opened, if the outer edges of the sheet 
have been trimmed, it will be found to all 
intents and purposes a new leaf, as flexible and 
durable as any other in the volume. R. L. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


MISTAKES IN WriTING ENGLIsH, and How to Avoid Them. 
For the use of all who teach, write, or speak the language. 
By Marshall T. Bigelow. 110 pp. 50 c. Boston: a & 
Shepard. 1886. 

Mr. Bigelow, in his capacity as proof-reader 
at the University Press, in Cambridge, for 
many years, has had a remarkable chance for 
studying the use of English and observing the 
mistakes made, even by the best writers. One 
admirable result of this experience is the pithy 
manual called “ Mistakes in Writing English.” 
To get an idea of the value of the book, read 
how the author has disposed of a few of the 
knotty points that are frequently puzzling 
writers : — 








‘*Employé’’ for ‘‘ Employee.’’— The absurd use of the 
French ‘‘employé” for the clear and correct English ‘“ em- 
ployee ’’ is one of the most wonderful perversities of the Amer- 
ican press. ‘‘ Employee ’’ is the proper and necessary correlative 
of ‘‘employer,” and is just as correct as are ‘‘ payee,” ‘‘en- 
dorsee,”’ “‘ assignee,’’ and other words of the same class. . . . 
One wiseacre proposes to substitute “workman.” But the word 
“‘employee”’ is far more comprehensive, from the agent of a 
corporation down, and applies to persons of any age or either 


sex. 

“Graduated” or ‘‘Was Graduated.”—A fashion is 
very prevalent of using the latter of these two forms in speaking 
of a graduate of a university or college. Why, it is hard to 
say, as “‘ graduate’’ as an intransitive verb is given in all the 
dictionaries. 


** Relative.”— This word is much better than “ relation” 
to express kindred, and is now commonly used. 
It will do any writer good to find out from 
this book how far from perfect is his language. 
R. I 


Home Lire or Great Autuors. By Hattie Tyng Griswold. 

385 pp. $1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1887. 

In “The Home Life of Great Authors” are 
included entertaining personal sketches of thirty- 
three famous literary people, viz.: Goethe, 
Burns, Madame De Staél, Wordsworth, De 
Quincey, Scott, Lamb, North, Byron, Shelley, 
Irving, Bryant, Emerson, Carlyle, Hugo, Sand, 
Macaulay, Bulwer, Tennyson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning, Bronté, Margaret Fuller, 














Poe, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Kings- 
ley, and Ruskin. Those who like to read of the 
private life and personal history of favorite 
authors will find here many interesting facts 
pleasantly set forth in happily-written chapters. 
The book is an entertaining one, unique in its 
way, and will be found to have a strong fascina- 
tion for the reader. W. H. H. 
FAMILIAR SHort SAvinGs oF GREAT Men, with Historical 

and Explanatory Notes. By Samuel Arthur Bent, A. M. 

Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 665 pp. $2.00. Bos- 

ton: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 

A book that should be found on the reference 
shelf of every writer is Mr. Bent’s “ Familiar 
Short Sayings of Great Men,” which is now 
published in a fifth edition, revised and consid- 
erably enlarged. About fifty pages of new 
“sayings” have been added in this edition, 
credited to Gladstone, Cleveland, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Lincoln, and some others. The book 
now is complete, so far as such a compilation 
can ever be, and extremely useful. The plan 
and the execution of it are excellent, and 
writers, in tracing the origin or fixing the form 
of well-known sayings, will find it almost invalu- 
able. A carefully-made index renders all the 
treasures of the volume accessible. Ww. H. H. 


A Tale of 
586 pp. $1.50. 


Tue Farr Gop; or, THe Last or tHe ’Tzins. 
the Conquest of Mexico. By Lew Wallace. 
Bosion: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

“Ben Hur” is asked for at the Mercantile 

Library, New York, oftener than any other book. 

“The Fair God” is by the same author, and has 

much of the same charm that has made “ Ben 

Hur” so popular. It is a powerfu' historical 

romance, written with a glowing style and a 

gorgeousness of imagery that are well suited to 

the time and scene of the story. The splendors 
of the Aztec civilization are depicted with his- 
toric accuracy and literary skill, and some of the 
stirring word-pictures will remain forever in the 

memory of the reader. “The Fair God” is a 

great novel. It will be read by young and old 

with keenest interest. W. H. H. 

Sons AND DAUGHTERS. 
Margaret Kent.” 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 

The success of “The Story of Margaret 

“Kent” made a warm welcome for “Sons and 

Daughters,” which has since won wide popular- 

ity for its own sake. It is a bright story, aptly 

written and entertaining, full of lively dialogue 
and skilful eeeeedienhion, The plot is 

simple, not sensational, and the ending is a 

happy one. Taken altogether, “Sons and 

Daughters ” is well worth reading. Ww. H. H. 

Tue Puttosopxy or Worps. By Frederic Garlanda, Ph. D. 
294 pp. $1.25. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

. Dr. Garlanda would have given a better idea 

of the nature of his book had he called it “ Phil- 

ology Simplified.” It is, in fact, a treatise on 


By the author of “The Story of 
Fourth thousand. 473 pp. $1.50. Bos- 
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comparative philology, written in a style so 
simple that to comprehend it the reader need 
not have a scholar’s training. Dr. Garlanda’s 
book, therefore, will suit everybody who wishes 
to know something about the science of words, 
but cannot go to college for that purpose. Any 
college graduate of more than twenty years’ 
standing, too, can find in it much that no Amer- 
ican professor ever taught him. To such grad- 
uates, to all writers, and to all men and women 
in process of being “ self-educated,” the book 
will prove of great value. R. L. 
> 
New Books of the Month. 

{ Under this heading it is intended to make a record of impor- 
tant new publications. Publishers are requested to send to the 
editors the necessary information. } 

o- 
Literary Articles in Periodicals. 








[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be begun next month 
under this heading. The list will ir-lude articles in newspapers, 
as well as in the reviews and magazines. } 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Estes & Lauriat will publish next year a fine 
illustrated edition of Keats’ “ Endymion,” pre- 
pared under the supervision of W. St. John 
Harper. 


William T. Adams began to write his “ Oliver 
Optic” books thirty-three years ago. Since 
then he has published no fewer than twelve 
“ series.” 

Charles Dudley Warner’s lecture on Shelley, 
delivered at Trinity College, Hartford, will be 
printed in the November number of 7he New 
Princeton Review. 

The London Times has made an orator say, 
in the peroration of an impressive speech at 
Westminster : “ We have broken our breeches ; 
we have burnt our boots; we cannot retreat now.” 

The Italian grammar by C. H. Grandgent, 
of Harvard, published by D. C. Heath & Co., is 
meant to give in the smallest possible compass 
all the grammar that the ordinary student of 
Italian needs. 

A little pamphlet with the title “ Alatypes, 
or Stenotypography: A System of Condensed 
Printing,” by the late Henry H. Brown, a law- 
yer of Battle Creek, Mich., is a literary curiosity. 
It is published by F. W. Dunning, 32 So. Divi- 
sion street, Battle Creek, Mich., and will be sent 
to any one for four cents in stamps. 





